Chapter II
THE SPIRIT
" Great literature lias never been born inside four walls. It is tossed up from
the sea, wrung from war, found by running streams, fed in pastures green, and
beard best in the clash and clamour of opposing forces of men in earnest for life
and liberty."1
IF this saying be true of literary expression, then surely it
must be even more so of that concrete utterance of an
inward spirit and a dynamic conviction, the foundation of
a religious order. It was amid the clash of warring Europe
that the great Benedictine abbeys made homes of peace by
running streams and pastures green. The clamour of
opposing forces in turbulent mediaeval cities brought the
friars to birth. St. Ignatius banded together his warrior
sons to fight in earnest for life and liberty; and so too the
great Teaching Orders of the nineteenth century, tossed up
from the stormy sea of religious and social chaos, were each
the expression of an inward spirit born amid strain and
trouble.
The spirit of the Society of the Sacred Heart is one of
utter devotion to the person of Jesus Christ. He is all in
all to the religious. In Him and for Him their activity is
directed. His Sacred Heart is therefore most fittingly the
epitome of their devotion. All the documents of the
Order, the letters, statutes, rules, and constitutions, the
records, chronicles, and biographies are permeated by this
spirit. Already in 1815 it was clearly visible in the Con-
stitutions which were to be approved in Rome some eleven
years later.
Much has been written about the Order, but nowhere
perhaps more clearly or with more authority than in the
little book, The Society of the Sacred Heart> published in 1914
1 England and the "Bagli^ Price Collier, p. 155.
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